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ATTRACTIVE AND SEASONABLE GOODS. 


AT VERY LOW PRICES. 
We offer this week goods at low figures. 


Good 4-4 Bleached and Unbleached Muslin, 8, 9 and 10 cts. 
Good Bleached and Unbleached Canton Flannel, 10 and 12¢ 
Good Russia Crash, 124, 14, 16 and 18 cts. 

Good Bleached and Unbleached Hose for Women, 1244. 
Women’s Merino Vests, a full line from 50 c. up, 

Men’s Merino Shirts and Drawers, from 50c. up. 

Two Lots of Black Alpacas at 25 and 31. 

A large assortment of Bound and other Shawls. 

Beautiful Bleached Damask Table Linen, 87, worth $1.12. 
Dress Goods in Cretons, Damasse and Matalasse at 25 cts. 
They are in Dark Brown, Navy Blue, Dark Greens & Modes. 
Large assortment of Blankets, $3.50, $4.00 and $5.00 pr. 

Good Heavy Comfortables, $2.50, worth $3.50. 

Silk Hand’fs, nice assortment, 87, $1.00 and $1.2£. 

Our Black Silks at 87, $1.00 and $1 25 sell freely. 

5 pieces neat striped black and White Silks, 75 ects. 

4 Plain Lap rugs at $3.00, worth $5 00. 


JOHN HZ. STOERDS, 
7th and ARCH Streets, Phila. 


RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 


Carpenters and Builders, 


No. 1125 SHEAFF ALLEY. 


(First Street above Race Street,) 
PHILADELPHIA. 
JOBBING ATTENDED TO. 


SAML. R. RICHARDS, 
No. 256 N. Twentieth St. 


ly 


THOMPSON SHOURDS, 
No. 1116 Citron St. 


LYDIA A. MURPHY, 
PLAIN AND FANCY MILLINER, 


$37 FRANKLIN STREET, 
Above Spring Garden, 2d door below Green. Philadelphia. 


HOUSEKEEPERS 


and those commencing housekeeping can procure a 
complete outfit of Housekeeping Articles, such as 


REFRIGERATORS 


IRONING TABLES, MEAT SAFES, TUBS, 
B ICKETS, BENCHES, BROOMS, 
PLAIN AND JAPANNED TIN WARE, 


IRON AND WOODEN WARE 


of every description, for kitchen use,at reduced prices 
E. S. FARSON, 
220 and 222 Dock St. (below Walnut), Philadelphia. 








Economy, cumfort, looks, all combine to make 
SILVER-TIPPED Shoes indispensable for children. 
ever wear through at the toe. 


Also try Wire Quilted Soles. 
EW TURKISH BATHS, 1013 Chestnut Street. 


, 5 Fancy ee Cards with name, no two alike, 10 c 
300 styles. Havens, Summit, N + We 











DABBITT’S TOILET SOAP. 


» Unrivalied tor the 
W toilet and the bat! 
Noartificlalandde- 
SWceptive odors to 
cover common and 
deleterious ingre- 
dients. After years 
of scientific exper- 
iment he manu- 
facturero‘ B.T.Bab- 
be] bitt’s Best Soap has 
rfected and now 
offers to the public The FINEST TOI, ©? SOAP in the World, 
Onty the purest vegetable oils used’ its manufacture. 
For Une in the Nursery it has No Eqval. 
Worth ten timesits cost to every Zother and family in Christ- 
endom, Sample box a 3 cakes 0 16 Ozs. each, sent 
free to = —- on 1 ne of 75 cents. 
Babbitt, New York City. 
re Poe Sate by all Druggistse9 £0 


KANSAS! 


All about its soil, climate, its resources, its products and 
its pew is given in the KANSAS FARMER, a ten-page 
weekly Farm and Family Journal, now in its fifteenth year. 
Postpaid, three months, oe Address 

J. K. HUDSON, Topeka, Kansas. 


OUT-SELLING a 


CENTENNIAL EXPOSITION 


D ILLUSTRATED, 

The aman aie as aan illustrated, low price work, 750 
ages, only $2.50 ‘Treats of the entire history, grand 
uildinge, wonderful exhibits, curiosities, great days, etc. 

The best chance of 100 years to coin moneg fast, as every- 
body wants this work. 1,000 agents appointed first four 
weeks; 5,000 wanted. For full particulars address 
quickly, HussarD Bros., Publishers, 733 Sansom Street, 


Philadel hia. 
CAUTIO 





















Be not decived by premature books 
assuming to be “ official,” etc, , 





12 CENT ZEPHYR. 


This Zephyr which sells at twelve cents per ounce is 
made of remarkably fine fleeced wool, is brilliantly shaded 
= all colors, is exceedingly soft to the touch, and : 

popular for crocheting and sive rposes. 

is reely used in making catriage-a ane awls, a 
gloves, leggings, etc. Ladies desiring to avoid the 
use of —_t- European zephyrs, will do well to 
examine this at Mr John M. Finn’s store, 8S. E. Cor. Arch. 
and Seventh streets, Philadelphia. He has also in stock. 
an extensive assortment of stockings, stocking yarns, and 
adies’, gents’ and children’s merino underwear. Children’s 
merino shirts, 25 cents for small] sizes; ladies’ merino 
shirts, a very excellent article as low as 50 cents. 


Orders by Mail carefully attended to. 





CASH'S 
CAMBRIC 
RILLING 





Te ADA MARK, 
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OHALKLEY L. JONES. FREDERICK F, FISHER, 


PHILADELPHIA MOURNING STORE. 
JONES & FISHER, 
No. 918 CHESTNUT STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


A large and varied stock of seasonable goods 
suitabie for Friends’ wear, consisting in part of 
Lupins Black Cashmeres, 75, 874, 1.00, 1.123, 1.25, 

1.50, 1.75, and 2 00. 

Lupins Black Merinoes, 75, 874, 1.00, 1.124, 1.25, 

1.50, 1.75 and 2.00. 

Black Silk Warp Henriettas, $1.25 to $2.50. 

Black Bombazines, $1.25 to $2.50. 

Black Alpacas, Black Mohairs, all prices. 

Rlack Silks, all prices. 

Black Brilliantines, Black Mousselines, all prices. 
Neat Striped Mohairs, 25 cts , Grey DeBege, &c., &c. 
All of the best makes and the best color. 

Prompt and careful attention given to orders. 
Samples sent upon applications. 


JONES & FISHER, 


No. 918 Chestnut St. 


TEN PER CENT. NET GUARANTEED- 


The Exchange Bank of El Dorado, Butler county, 
Kansas, guarantees the Collection of the Principal 
and 10 per cent. interest on their loans on real 
estate. They have abstracts of title to all lands in 
Butler county, and make a personal examination of 
the property before making the loan, and loan not 
more than one-third of the actual value. These 
investments are as safe as Government Bonds. Send 
for circulars. Address 8S. L. SHOTWELL, Cashier. 

El Dorado, Butler co., Kansas. 
Reference.—Emporia National Bank, Emporia, Kan. 
Martins’ Bank, Kansas City, Mo. Central National 
Bank, New York City. 


W. L. CARTER—625 Walnut St. 


FIRE AND LIFE INSURANCE 
IN ANY AMOUNT. 


Att Inquiries BY MAIL PROMPTLY ATTENDED TO. 


10 PER CENT. NET 


KANSAS, MISSOURI, AND IOWA p 
IMPROVED FARM FIRST MORTGAGE 
COUPON BONDS 


GUARANTEED. 


We guarantee as an assurance that we loan not 
to exceed one third of the actual value. In over six 
years’ business never lost a dollar, never delayed a 
day on interest or principal, neither we nor our cus- 
tomers ever took an acre of land under foreclosure. 
Send for particulars and reference. 

J.B. WATKINS & CO., Lawrence, Kansas, 
or 72 Cedar Street, New York. 

Having investigated these 10 per cent. farm-mort- 
gages negotiated by J. B. Watkins & Co., I believe 
them to be asafe and good security, and as such 
recommend them to my friends. Correspondence 
respecting them and loans for investment are re- 
spectfully solicited. 

Henry Dickinson, Manager, 72 Cedar St., N. Y. 





“THE BEST POLISH IN THE WORLD,” 


- Frmniture Warerooms, 227 N. 10th Ste 
I. F. HOPKINS, 


Manufacturer and Dealer in 


Fine Cabinet Ware 


WOVEN WIRE SPRINGS, 7 
HAIR AND HUSK MATTRESSES ON Hap 
7 Repairing, Varnishing and Upholstering neatlly dong 


ELBOW-ROOM MAX ADELER’S New Bg 
Outsellsany bookin them 
Splendidly illustrated with many humorous draw; 
Will sell at sight. Best commissions. Agents w 


in every place. Terms and circulars free. J, ¥ 
Stoppart & Co., 723 Chestnut Street, Philadelp 


THE CHILDRENS’ FRIEND, 


An illustrated monthly, now entering its twelfth 
devoted to the best interests of the youth of al} 
Terms, $1.56 per year, postage paid. Specimen numbes 
10 cents. Address 

M. Y. HOUGH, 
Editor and Publisher, 
Address P. O. Box 2019. Philad 


\ E are selling the best fresh new crop imp 

Teas of all kinds and grades of eitherG 
Black or Japan at 40 c., 50 c., 60c., 70c., 80¢., 
$1.00 per pound, and can send one pound by 
by adding 18c. per lb. for postage to any part of 
country. Friends from a distance can rely ong 
ting good teas for the money. Direct to W 
INGRAM & SON, Tea Dealers, 31 North 8 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


FURNITURE. 


ESTABLISHED 1847. 
S. B. REGESTER, 


Designer, Manufacturer and Dealer in fine Wi 
and Cottage Furniture, the Woven Wire Spr 
Hair and Husk Mattress constantly on hand. 
ing, Varnishing and Upholstering promptly att 
to. Furniturecarefully packed, removed and stom 
No. 526 CALLOWHILL ST., PHILAD4 


TEACHER WANTED 
In a Friends’ day and boarding school. A mam 
woman qualified to teach the Latin and Frenehil 
guages in addition to the ordinary branches of 
English education would be preferred. Apply 

letter to 

GIDEON FROSR 

Glenhead P. O., Long I 


OARDING—FOR TWO YOUNG WOMEN) 

elderly couple, in the vicinity of Race# 

Twentieth streets. For particulars address & 
Care of J. C, 706 Arch 
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“TAKE FAST HOLD OF INSTRUCTION; LET HER NOT GO; KEEP HER; FOR SHE IS THY LIFE. 
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To the Editors of Friends’ Intelligencer : 


I have mailed to your address the report 
of a committee of New Garden Monthly 
Meeting, in relation to the better conducting 
of funerals. E 

Toughkenamon. 

To New Garden Monthly Meeting : 

Dear FRIENDs :—The joint committee to 
whom was referred the concern in relation to 
the proper conducting of funerals, as opened 
at our last meeting, having several times gen- 
erally met, and carefully considered the 
same, submit the following 

Report.—Before entering upon the subject. 
referred to us, we wish to premise the obvious 
fact that if we had, generally, made ourselves 
better acquainted with the provisions of our 
excellent discipline, and had paid due regard 
to its salutary advices, there would have been 
little cause for this concern. 

Though nearly related to each other, the 
concern presents two aspects : 

I, To encourage and facilitate the observ- 
ance of good order in conducting funerals, 
more especially when held in our meeting 
houses ; and 

II. To advise and encourage the due ob- 
servance of moderation and economy in the 
preparation for, and burial of, the dead. 

These objects properly come under the 
jurisdiction, the disciplinary care and over- 
sight of the Monthly Meeting whose proper 
business it is to encourage and enjoin upon 


its members the due observance of the order, 
laid down in the Discipline for their guidance 
and preservation. 

It is cause for deep mourning that many 
Friends have been too easily led away from 
the simplicity so befitting the solemnity of a 
death-scene, into a servile imitation of the 
vain customs, costly pageantry, the feasting so 
common in the world, in the performance of 
these last sad obsequies. 

As relates to the first part of the concern, 
the committee recommend that the Monthly 
Meeting shall exercise increased care in the 
selection of committees from the constituent 
branches, as the Discipline provides, to 
choose such as are properly qualified for the 
service, and who will feel the weight and re- 
sponsibility of their appointment. Commit- 
tees, so constituted, to attend at the house of 
burial, and at the meeting house, by their 
advice and assistance to the afflicted family, 
as it may seem proper, can perform accepta- 
ble service and do much to promote the 
object of their app>intment. But this result 
can only be reached where there is a willing- 
ness on the part of those who may be brought 
under these afflictions to receive the counsel 
and assistance of the committee, and thus 
co-operate with the Monthly Meeting in the 
support of our testimonies. 

The advantages sought to be obtained by 
assembling at the meeting house are, 1. To 
take a burden off the family. 2. To provide 
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avere comfortable accommodations for the 
attendants, and, 3. To gather them into a 
sstate of reverential stillness, and fit them for 
‘a retrospection of their own spiritual condi- 
tion, which the solemnity of the occasion 
ought to prepare them for. 

In view of these advantages, while it is 
proper and necessary that some near relatives 
and neighbors should attend at the house, 
and accompany the family to the place of 
weeting, experience has shown that due cau- 
tion should be observed that the number so 
gathered shall not be so great as to burden 
the family, or to impede its proper and sea- 
sonable movement. 

In reference to the second branch of the 
concern, our Discipline very properly ad- 
~wises : 

“That, as some who attend burials may 
have to come a considerable distance, and 
need bodily refreshment, it is earnestly ad- 
vised that in making preparations, on such 
oceasions, moderation may be observed, and 
that Friends, in all respects, demean them- 
selves with gravity; that everything that 
tends to lessen the solemnity of such occa- 
sions, and all extravagant expenses about the 
interment of the dead may be avoided.” 

In approaching this aspect of the case, we 
are forcibly reminded of the fact that the 
American people, as such, possess not only a 
much greater degree of personal liberty, but 
they can far more readily obtain means to 
supply their natural wants than those of any 
other nation. 

Unhappily, there is but one short step from 
liberty to lientiousness—from competency to 
sensual indulgence. Such has been the experi- 
~ence of our people. Comparative wealth and 
affluence have engendered a habit of idleness, 
with its legion of ills, luxurious indulgence, 
- extravagant expenditures, and the pursuit of 
fashion, with all its deceptive and fascinating 
=allurements. This popular mania threatens 
to subvert all the nobler purposes of life to 
the ignoble end of gratifying selfish desires, 
-and obtaining for the body a fantastic and 
meretricious ornamentation. 

We see evidence of this everywhere around 
us. It crops out in the houses, in the furni- 
ture, in the equipage, in the sumptuous style 
of living, and still more in the servile imita- 
tion-of the extravagant and ever fluctuating 
fashions of the old world in the matter of 
dress, with its associate vanities, and enor- 
mous waste of treasure, of unproductive 
Jabor and of life. 

The natural penalty, the certain retribu- 
tion for this declension from first principles, 
has fallen upon the nation. Our otherwise 
highly favored country, everywhere presents 
the sad spectacle, to a scoffing world, of dis- 


rupted business operations, of blighted prog 
perity and a state of unrest. Everywher 
we witness bankruptcy and ruin, both mo 
and financial. Yet the people will not heap 
the admonition is unheeded, the cauge + 
unabated and the evil goes on unrebuked, 

To come home to our own more immediate 
condition, we are obliged to make the humjl. 
ating concession, though we may, 


“ As sad as angels, for a good man’s sin, 
Weep to record, and blush to give it in,” 


that Friends, too, have been drawn into the 
popular current, and have drifted far, ye 
far, away from the simplicity and moderation 
which our high and holy profession, as fo}. 
lowers of the meek and lowly Jesus, requires 
of us. 

But the extravagance complained of in the 
performance of the funeral service can only 
be considered as part and parcel of the 
general declension. Hence, we can ha 
look for much abatement of this one Mt 
until Friends are willing to retrace their 
steps, and become more consistent in their 
life: movements. It is only as we are willin 
to live out, and exemplify to others the Christ 
principle, that we can consistently claim to be 
Christians. 

The far-reaching wire and time-saving rail 
afford increased facilities for extensive notice 
and large attendance of funerals. But when 
we observe the indifference and levity, some- 
times seen in those who attend, and hear their 
critical remarks upon the habiliments of the 
dead, the richness of the coffin, and see them 
assembled around the festive board, we can- 
not feel that they were altogether prompted 
by respect for the dead, or sympathy for the 
living. More caution in extending notices, 
and more concern on the part of those who 
attend, “to demean themselves with gravity, 
that everything that tends to lessen the so. 
emnity of the occasion may be avoided,” 
might be profitable. 

rge funeral gatherings, moreover, may 
create a necessity, or at least serve as a pre 
text, for making preparations unbecoming 
the occasion, a death feast, for its entertain- 
ment. Such demonstrations are alike incon- 
sistent with the solemn scene, and with our 
profession before the people. 

It is proper that the hungry should be fed, 
and the rights of hospitality be observed; 
but would it not be more befitting the occa- 
sion to make this the objective limit, instead 
of making it a death feast? The advent of 
the pale meseenger is no cause why we should 
“kill the fatted calf, and rejoice, and be 
merry.” 

Nor does it seem to be a fit time for those 
who are not required by the ties of near rela- 
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tionship, or who have not some service to| We are thankful to be permitted to convene 
render, to partake of the refreshments pro-|in this our second Annual Assembly. The 
vided for distant friends. weight of work to be accomplished in this 
Still greater caution is necessary to guard | capacity is already resting upon us. Through 
against too costly and indecorous clothing for | our Indian Committee alone we have gathered 
the corpse, and the needless decoration of the | facts of great interest, two faithful friends of 
coffin, beyond what decency requires, or what | these poor people, and laborers for years in 
a prudent regard for the financial status of | their behalf, having sat in sympathy and help 
the living would justify. How is it possible | with this committee. 
for a loving parent, a dutiful child, an at-| The subject of Education, too, through its 
tached brother or sister, much less a husband | committee, has elicited much thought, en- 
or wife, to look with complacency on the | couraging us in our various and widely sepa- 
tinsel pageantry so often associated with the | rated neighborhoods to look wisely after the 
sober habiliments of death? Is it not time | good of children, even in our public schools; 
for us to come back to the solemn realities of | judiciously exerting an influence towards the 
our Christian profession? Time for us|securing of teachers in these whose moral 
seriously to consider whither we are drifting ? | standard is high and pure, believing that the 
Time for us to assume the cross, and show to | lives of such must be under the guidance of 
the world that we are indeed a Christian | the “Inward Light,” and that the influence 
people, and willing to follow the Divine Mas- | of such a teacher is towards all truth. 
ter wheresoever he may lead? ‘Time for us, We are thankful, too, for the tenderness 
if need be, like Him, “to endure the cross, | prevailing throughout the transaction of all 
and despise the shame, that we may come to | our business, and it is a prayer with many of 
sit down with Him at the right hand of the| us that this may go home with us all, east 
throne of God ?” and west, and north and south, with its grand 
In conclusion, the committee feel free to | influence, rooting out all wrong, every enmity 
recommend, for the consideration of the|and hard feeling; and transplanting ix the 
Meeting, to appoint a committee to call”a| stead beautiful lives of self-denial, forgive- 
meeting for a free conference of Friends and | ness and love. We feel that this transitory 
Friendly people in each of our meeting | scene is too short a day to be wasted in any- 
houses, in order that we may obtain a better | thing upon which the Divine approval can- 
understanding of the subject, and be able to| not rest. Forget grievances and remember 
act harmoniously for the promotion of the | kindnesses. 
concern. Although we miss the many dear sisters 
Signed on behalf of the Committee, who sat with us last year, yet we are strength- 
Ezra MicHener, _ |ened by the kind presence of a few others, 
Ann C. JACKSON. and many blessings rest upon them for com- 
ing here, cautioning us against stereotyped 
answers to our Queries, with an encourage- 
ment to seek searching, living ones. Many of 
us also miss the tender, gentle presence of a 
mother in our Israel, a faithful, patient laborer 
in this lonelier part of the vineyard, who sat 
with us last year, and took part with so much 
satisfaction in the deliberations of this body 
then. She seemed to us a living light, in an 
isolated corner of the area from which this 
Assembly is gathered; but her sweet coun- 
sels now brighten as we realize that her spirit 
is with the angels of God; and we send tid- 


membered that these two Yearly Meetings | ings to you of our loss, since the im pressions 
also stand in the relation of child and parent. | that biased a noble heart to the leading of a 
saintly, unselfish life, were received in your 


FROM ILLINOIS YEARLY MEETING OF WOMEN | midst; and may the little ones now looking 

































Ninth mo. Tth, 1876. 





Hs tHat knoweth how to live inwardly 
and to make small reckoning of things with- 
out, neither requireth places nor awaiteth 
times for the performance of religious exer- 
cises.— Thomas A. Kempis. 





WE published, some weeks ago, the epistle 
from Illinois Yearly Meeting to that of Indi- 
ana, and now present one from the same 
meeting to that of Baltimore. It will be re- 


FRIENDS. up to us for such examples also blossom into 
To Baltimore Yearly Meeting of Women| an honor to the surroundings of their youth, 
Friends: as some of these may be chosen to set up the 


Dear Sisters—It is with salutation of|standard of righteousness in new places, 
love and sisterly interest that we turn our|around which others may gather, and the 
thoughts to you to-day, to convey to you some | waves of influence move on. We feel how 
little account of our progress in the work of} important it is to build up surroundings 
reform, and of the views that come before us. | aright, that blemish after blemish be removed, 
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until there is no intemperance around us in 
any of our associations, either in tobacco or 
intoxicating liquors, no tale-bearing, no de- 
traction, no ill-will, but kindness and peace. 
And, in conclusion, as our work is ina 
common cause, and you are so soon to meet 
in a Yearly Meeting capacity, it is with re- 
newed interest that we bid you farewell. 
Signed on behalf and by direction of the 
Meeting, CAROLINE LuKENs, Clerk. 





Let there be an entire abstinence from 
intoxicating drinks throughout this country 
during the period of a single generation, and 
a mob would be as impossible as combustion 
without oxygen.— Horace Mann. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
SCIENCE VERSUS RELIGION. 


As the friends of science profess to be 
friends of Truth also, and as the religious 
world claims that true religion is Truth, there 
should be no controversy between the two. 
But we know, as things now stand, there is a 
great and wide difference in the views advo- 
cated by these respective parties. The one, 
by a close observance of the order of phe 
nomena, thinks it has discovered certain un- 
varying laws by which not only the matter of 
the universe, but every form of life known to 


‘exist is governed; and it has gone so far as 


to assert that there is a constant order of 
natural development by which a higher form 
of life is continually arising from a lower; 
or, as Tyndal expresses it, ‘‘ Scientists, there- 
fore, in regard to the origin of animal and 
vegetable life, are confined to one of two 
views—either that life was present potentially 
in matter when in a nebulous form, and was 
unfolded from it in the way of natural de- 
velopment, or that it is a principle injected 
in matter at a later date.” They not only 
claim that this development proceeds from 
the operation of a principle inherent in mat- 
ter, but that there is no power capable of 
arresting the process which is continually 
going on by certain fixed and unalterable 
laws. Some, if not all, of them further assert 
that there never was a period when matter 
had a beginning, thus laying the foundation 
for Pantheism or the doctrine that there is no 
God other than matter itself. Now, as our 
knowledge of matter and the laws by which 
it is governed is obtained by the joint action 
of the senses and the understanding, it fol- 
lows that it must be limited by the powers 
appertaining to these, for if the former are 
inadequate to observe. everything pertaining 
to matter, or the latter should be unable‘to 
properly arrange the facts observed so as to 
draw right conclusions, there would be a 
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wrong deduction arrived at and Truth would 
not be the result. Hence, it seems to 
that the scientist has just grounds for dig. 
trusting any conclusion he may arrive g 
and as a lover of Truth, should not too free] 
condemn others who may differ with him jp 
opinion. For he should remember that he 
is a finite being, circumscribed in his powers 
of observation, and, too often, by idiosynerg. 
cies of conatitution, unable to follow a rigid 
process of ratiocination. Nor is it becom 
ing in him to admit the existence of an Al}. 
Wise, All-Powerful and Ever-Present Being 
as some do, and then circumscribe his action 
in the regulation of the universe. How cap 
a finite conceive the motives which regulate 
the actions of an infinite being? To admit 
his existence and then confine him to certain 
modes of action, is simply preposterous. 

On the other hand, the friend of religion 
too frequently accepts, on mere authority, 
some things as true which are at variance 
with well established natural laws, and thus 
lays a foundation for superstition and the 
many evils which are its outgrowth. This 
repels his more enlightened scientific brother 
from accepting his views, and lays the foun- 
dation for much of that skepticism, as to re- 
vealed religion, which so abounds in the 
world at present; and by weakening men’s 
belief in the existence of things not seen, and 
in the evidence of things hoped for,destroys the 
influence which true religion should ever exer. 
cise over the thoughts and actions of men, 
If, then, neither the teachings of science as 
derived from the action of the understanding 
nor the dogmas of theology, as handed down 
from the Fathers, are to be received as un- 
doubted truth, where are we to look for that 
precious gem? Suppose we look into our own 
souls, and we may perchance find it there, 
And first, are we not all conscious that we 
have the power of choice as to the action we 


will to perform? If we are impelled bya * 


force acting on us, this could not be, for we 
would then have to act as we are acted upon. 
So strong is this conviction in the minds of 
men, that they not only feel it in themselves, 
but assert that it must be felt by all others, 
aud hence the origin of the moral law and 
the guilt arising from its violation. And 
again, whence comes the feeling that some 
things are right for us to do while others are 


wrong? Is this knowledge not infused into — 


the mind by some other agency than by the 
mere exercise of its own powers? If things 
unfold naturally from the germ whence they 
spring, then each individual soul must de- 
velop from the things contained within itself, 
and cannot be accountable for the actions it 
may commit. Not even the most ardent ad- 


mirer of Pantheism is willing to accept this 
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conclusion when his rights of person or 
property are invaded by the most ignorant 
foot pad that infests the highway. Hence the 
universality of the belief that every man can 
do right if he will, is the strongest possible 
evidence we can have that to the most ignor- 
ant as well as to the wise it is given to see the 
right thing to do on all occasions. This 
knowledge must be obtained in one of two 
ways—either by the exercise of the various 


sion into the mind by a superior Being. If it 
were by the former, then there would be as 
many standards of right and wrong as there 
are diversities of mind—each man would be 
his own law-giver, and accountability would 
cease saving that due to himself; but, if the lat- 
ter view prevails, then it follows that this know- 
ledge is revealed by God Himself, for nothing 
short of an Omniscient Being would have the 
knowledge to give. And if it is so obtained, 
it must be the Truth, and will not conflict 
with any other truth that has been certainly 
ascertained. But alas! for the frailty of 
man, he does not always apprehend the Truth 
when it is thus revealed, or is ready to be re- 
vealed, to his consciousness ; for by continued 
acts of disobedience to its requirements, he 
has measurably lost the power of spiritual 
perception. It was by his perfect obedience 
to these perceptions of Divine Truth that 
Jesus became the anointed, or Christ of 
God—one in feeling and one in purpose, and 
hence, as some say, one in fact. It is from 
this connection that His teachings derive 
their value, and carry conviction to the souls 
of all those who come under the Divine gov- 
ernment. 


Now, observation and experience alike, 
teach us that a change has generally, perhaps 
always, to take place before the mind comes 
under the Divine government. This regen- 
eration or being born again is the cardinal 
doctrine of Christianity, and the one that so 
well adapts it to sinful men; for by pointing 
out to them their present condition and the 
spirit of unrest which is its constant attend- 
ant, it opens their minds to the reception of 
those glorious truths contained in the Gospel, 
which show us the way of salvation, and 
coming under the Holy Spirit (or God mani- 
fested in the soul) we, too, become the sons 
of God, and, if sons, then heirs and joint 
heirs with Jesus Christ. Is this not the Truth ? 
, Twelth mo., 1876. W. 





Lire is like a roll of costly material pass- 


ing swiftly through our hands, and we must 
embroider our pattern on it as it goes. We 
cannot wait to pick up a false stitch, or pause 


too long before we set another. 
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EXTRACTS FROM A DISCOURSE ON THE TRANS- 


FORMING POWER OF GRACE, 
BY DAVID SPENCER. 
“ By the grace of God I am what I am.’’—1 Corin- 


thians xv, 10. 


In this age of rapid transit and remarkable 


illustrations of mechanical skill, we stand 
amazed at the exhibitions of power, yet how 
insignificant man’s mightiest achievements in 
this direction compared with the power of 
God as seen in nature and Providence. His 
power as illustrated in Divine grace, however, 
eclipses all other manifestations of his won- 
dertul almightiness. Nor is there furnished 
a nobler exhibit of this power than in the 
case of Paul, changed from a bitter persecu- 
tor of the Lord’s disciples to the most exult- 
ant and loyal Apostle of the crucified Jesus. 
As we think of his conduct at the death of 
Stephen, in the persecution at Jerusalem, and 
of the object of his journey to Damascus— 
his fierce hostility to the kingdom of Christ 
—and then his subsequent heroism for that 
Kingdom—his stability of character in its 
defence, his bold and enthusiastic devotion to 


its interests—we are amazed. It is difficult 
to believe that Saul witnessing against 


Stephen is the same person who at Athens 


witnessed for the man Christ Jesus; that 
Saul, who made havoc of the church at 
Jerusalem, dragging to prison Christians 
without regard to sex or age, is the same man 
who wrote the epistles to the Romans and 
Corinthians ; that Saul, breathing out threat- 
enings and slaughter against the disciples of 
Christ, is the same individual who made 
Felix tremble, as he reasoned of righteous- 
ness, temperance and judgment, and almost 
persuaded Agrippa to become a Christian, 
as he preached to him the glorious Gospel of 
the blessed God. Nevertheless, it is the 
same person. How shall we account for the 
change? His own words in the text are the 
best and only answer: ‘‘ By the grace of 
God I am what I am.” ‘. a eee 

Man is naturally a self-willed creature. 
We see this in tender infancy, in the unfold- 
ing youth, in manhood’s prime and in 
decrepit age, but the graud tendency of grace 
is to make the will of man acquiesce in the 
will of God, to merge the self-assertion of the 
human will into harmony with that of Christ. 
Its power will be best seen by contrast. 

It is greater than law. Laws have been 
enacted. To their violation fearful penalties 
have been attached, yet, after criminals have 
undergone the penal consequences of their 
misconduct, their wills, unconquered, have 
led them into the same old course. Law isa 
power, but compared with grace it is power- 
less, Men have felt the grinding force of 
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national conquest; they bave accepted the 
situation, although their wills remain as 
strong as ever, and, if will-power was the 
only power needed, that certainly would not 
be wanting to. carry into execution their 
plans. Mohammed tried this, but the rap- 
idly contracting limits of the Crescent’s 
power testifies to his failure. Yet the con- 
uest of Divine grace is all subduing. Hence 
the grace of the Lord Jesus is a greater 
power than the apparent right arm of a 
nation’s strength. It tames and baptizes in 
the waters of eternal life the red man of the 
American forest, while diplomacy and war 
have only wasted their powers in their 
attem pts to civilize and humanize the Indian. 

It is stronger than natural affection. 
There are few parents who do not know that 


all children are born with wills, and that | 


their power grows with their growth. With 
all the patient persistence of love, by night 
and by day, they have striven to curb, train 
and subdue the will of their offspring, only 
to learn to their sorrow that, unregenerated, 
it is strong in its own self-asserting power. 
How has the same object been sought to 
be accomplished by all the devices of a 
sister’s loving heart, and all the enthusiasm 
of a brother’s noble nature, yet their toil has 
been unrequited with success. Let God’s 
grace, however, the Holy Spirit, the Heavenly 
ove, take up his abode within their being, 
and the lion is turned into a lamb; the self: 
willed Saul becomes at once the submissive 
Paul. Docile, child-like and peaceful now, 
the individual no longer spurns the wooing 
arts of natural affection, but courts their in- 
fluence and counsel. ; ° ° 
Reformation is important ; but reformation 
without regeneration will be futile in the 
end. Therefore, be it ours not to decry re- 
form, but to devote ourselves to the grander 
and more permanent work of regeneration. . . 
How many, tired of a life of sin, resolve 
to live differently. For a time, by exertion 
and care, they carry into effect their deter- 
mination, but, ere long, they begin to fail; 
they are found again in their old habits and 
former haunts. An extraneous power is 
needed to change the heart before it shall be 
renewed, and, until made holy, it cannot 
send forth that which is good and holy 
into life. Men may resolve and re-resolve, 
but that will not change the impurities 
of the heart. On the contrary, let God’s 
grace enter, and, with the magic wand of her 
cleansing touch, the heart is swept and gar- 
nished. Becoming the abode of the Holy 
Spirit, within it spring forth hopes of, and 
aspirations to a Godly life, such as never 
was experienced before. 
For every effort at moral reformation I 
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have the highest regard ; for every honeg, 
resolution I feel the deepest gratitude, ang 
for the sublime work of human sympathy ] 
am a profound admirer. Yet how powerles 
each and all combined to renew the heart of 
man. Grace alone can perform such 
miracle. Each renewed heart must ever 
declare, “ By the grace of God I am what J 
am.” 

I am aware that devotion to the interest 
of our fellow-men has called into exercise 
some of the noblest qualities of our better 
nature, and some efforts in this direction hayg 
approximated to the truly sublime in life, 
Persons have left their homes, whose eye 
comfort and attraction was enjoyed that 
luxury or competence or the truest friend. 
ships could furnish, and given themselves to 
the amelioration of the suffering, the dig. 
eased, the unfortunate, with a heroism borp 
only of the grace of God. 

When I read the noble response of one of 
earth’s greatest philanthropists—John How. 
ard, that when his friends sought to dissuade 
him from going down to Egypt, to render 
assistance to its disease-ridden and dying 
people, on account of his exposure to the 
fatal malady, he replied calmly, “It is as 
near to heaven from the pyramids of Eg 
as from the dome of St. Paul’s in London.” 
I say when I read this, I can exclaim, here 
is consecration. Yet, not so powerful is 
philanthropy in devoting the life to the good 
of our suffering race, as is the grace of God 
in sanctifying the life to Christ. 

Love of country has prompted to noble 
deeds of daring, and bravely determined that 
a “ government of the people, for the pevple 
and by the people shall not perish from the 
earth.” History teems with examples of 
devotion to country, at once thrilling and 
heroic, yet how often has this ceased to bea 
constant flame. Some disappointment or 
thwarted scheme has turned the love into 
hatred. 

To have been a Roman in the days of 
Paul was a distinguished honor, but a higher 
honor stil] accrued to the disciples of Jesus, 
when at Antioch they were first called Christ- 
ians. The trophies of redeeming grace will 
glisten with eternal lustre when all the 
trophies of patriotism shall have faded and 
been forgotten. 


Parents have turned their backs upon their — 


erring children, and refused forgiveness even 
when sought under the most touching circum’ 
stances. Never was wandering child so 
treated by infinite and eternal love. Love 
begets love, and, as the love of God is higher 
in degree than that of an earthly parent, it 
begets in the regenerate a stronger and more 
deathless devotion to Christ. Around ph il 
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anthropy, then, I would weave a chaplet of 
the choicest gems of earth for her good 
Samaritan labors ; at the shrine of patriotism 
I would lay the most grateful tribute of an 
indebted nation; and to the memories and 
influences of parental love I would bestow 
the gentlest ministries of an appreciative 
heart; but as a power to inspire the sub- 
limest and most God-like devotion that man 
ever saw or angels ever witnessed, Divine 
grace must receive our highest homage and 
greatest praise. . ° ° ° : 

In this world trouble, in one form or an- 
other, is the common lot of all. Sometimes 
it breaks over us like the storm-lashed sea 
over the stranded wreck, or pours down upon 
us with the whirling, seething force of a 
Niagara’s current ; at other times it comes in 
the form of little annoyances, petty disturb- 
ances. No matter how, each heart hath its 
own bitterness. Trouble is met by some 
stoically, but there is nothing natural, noble 
or manly in stoicism. Others meet it phil- 
osophically. In the cold mathematical cal- 
culations, however, of their reasons, unaided 
by the Divine Spirit, there is nothing bracing 
or comforting. On the contrary, how much 
more cheering when we can smile at the 
storm because Christ is in the vessel, when, 
sustained by the grace of Omnipotence, we 
can trust the leadings of Providence, even 
though we cannot trace the guiding hand. 
Behold the power of grace in this as illus- 
trated in the history of Job, David and 
Paul! © 

In disarming death of its terrora and tri- 
umphing over the grave, the power of grace 
is further illustrated. In this world it is the 
Christian’s constant testimony, “ By the grace 
of God I am what I am,” and should it be 
our lot to enter through the gates into the 
city which hath foundations it will be our 
eternal song, “By the grace of God I am 
where I am.” 





























































THE more perfect we are, the move gentle 
and quiet we become towards the defects of 
others.-—Fénélon. 












For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
PROTECTION OF CHILDREN. 






A society is now being established in our 
city which has peculiar claims upon the 
benevolent in the community—the Society to 
Protect Children from Cruelty. A similar 
society was established in New York City 
nearly two years since, which has been the 
means of rescuing many unfortunate children 
from degraded and brutal guardians, and 
placing them in such positions as will enable 
them to grow up useful men and women. 
This society does not propose to interfere be- 
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tween parent and child or guardian and 
ward, to prevent the enforcement of obedience 
to rightful authority, but to check cruel or 
brutal treatment, and to rescue those unfor- 
tunate children who are uurtured in the 
midst of immorality and crime. 
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The Board of Managers of the society, at 


a meeting held on the 26th of Twelfth mo., 
elected the following officers: 
Daniel M. Fox; Vice Presidents, Clarence 
H. Clark, Edward C. Knight, Henry C. Mac- 
Cook, Dr. Charles Willing, T. Morris Perot, 
Sam’l P. Godwin, Sam’! R. Shipley, Richard 
P. White, B. H. Bartol and Geo. W Childs ; 
Secretary, Benjamin Crew; Treasurer, Henry 
M. Laing, No. 30 N. Third street. 


President, 


The annual contribution of members has 


been fixed at three dollars. 


The society has taken measures to obtain a 


charter from the court as soon as possible: 
An office will then be procured where eases 
of cruelty may be reported, and where those 
interested may call and learn what are the 
practical workings of the society. 
desired that those who are able will contri- 
bute of their means to this worthy object. 
Those interested are requested to send their 
names to either of the officers named above, 
or to any member of the Board of Managers. 


It is 


J. M. C. 


+ em 


THE man who neglecteth his present con 


cerns to revolve how he will behave when 
greater, feedeth himself with wind, while 
his bread is eaten by another.—Economy for 


Life. 


niiniesitiialiiaaaalti 
EMPERANCE IN MADAGASCAR. 
Mention has been made of the temperance 


reform movement inaugurated by the Queen 
of Madagascar. 
her singular edict: 
by the grace of God and will of my people 


The following is a copy of 
“J, Ranevalomanjaka, 


Queen of Madagascar, defender of the laws 
of my kingdom, and this is what I say to you, 
my subjects: God has given me this land 
and kingdom, and concerning the rum, Oh, 
my subjects, you and I have agreed that it 
shall not be sold in Antananarivo or in the 
district in which it was agreed it should not 
be sold (Querina, the central provinee). 
Therefore, | remind you of this again, be- 
caure the rum does harm to your persons, 
spends your possessions in vain, harms your 
wives and children, makes foolish the wise, 
makes more foolish the foolish, and causes 
people not to fear the laws of the kingdom, 
and especially makes them guilty before God. 
All this shows the rum to be a bad thing to 
have in Antananarivo, for at night (under 
its influences) people go about with clubs and 
fight, and they fight each other without 
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cause, and they stone each other; therefore, 
why do you love it, Oh, my people? But I 
tell you that trade in good things, by which 
you can earn money, makes me very glad in- 
deed, Ob, my people. This, then, is what I 
say to you, Oh, my people: If you trade in 
rum, or employ people to trade in it, here in 
Antananarivo, or in the district spoken of 
above, then, according to the laws which 
were made formerly, I consider you to be 
guilty, because Iam not ashamed to make 
laws in my kingdom which shall do you good. 
Therefore, I tell you that if there are people 
who break my laws, then I must punish them. 
Is not this so, Oh, my people, say? Rano- 
valomanjaka, Queen of Madagascar, August 
Sth, 1876.” 
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THe New YEAR.—All nations of which 
we have any record observe the advent of a 
new year in some form or other, though the 
time at which the year begins differs with 
different nationalities. 

All peoples that have come under the 
influence of Christian civilization so far as to 
make it the basis of government, have 
adopted the Roman calendar, and make that 
period of the earth’s revolution around the 
sun represented by the month January the 
beginning of the year. 

The name is said to be derived from two’ 
Latin roots, Geno—to beget or begin, and 
var—a revolution. January, then, signifies 
the first or beginning, and is the first month 
of the year according to the present compu- 
tation, although, in the foundation of the 
Roman Empire, the third month or March 
was the first month; hence the last four 
months are named from numerals signifying 
their place in the old calendar. 

The name of the Roman deity Janus was, 
probably, derived from the same root. 
Friends, from the apparent connection of the 
words, feeling it to be wrong to perpetuate 
idolatrous names, banished this and all the 
Romau appellatives from their vocabulary. 

The year we have just entered upon is one 
of peculiar import to us as a nation. The 
political complications are of the gravest 
character and involve the very life of the 
government. We need the coolest and 
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bravest courage on the part of those who 
have the destinies of this great people ip 
their control to save us from anarchy ang 
civil strife. 

Consequent upon the uncertainties of the 
situation, all branches of trade are depressed, 
and that large class of our population whoge 
whole dependence for the means of living jg 
upon the fruits of their labor, are feeling 
most keenly the embarrassments that now 
exist. 

These things call for a close examination 
into the causes that have brought about the 
present crisis. There surely is wisdom and 
intelligence among our people sufficient to 
meet the emergency, and safely guide the 
nation through the perils that now darken its 
horizon. It is too plain to need argument: 
that men of principle, men whose lives are 
regulated by the Divine Witness in the soul 
have not, as a general thing, given the weight 
of their influence to political affairs, 


Consequently, designing politicians and 
selfish demagogues have gained power and 
ascendency, to the wrong and injury of the 
free institutions which our government was 
intended to foster and perpetuate. 


The hopeful sign of a returning interest in 
the maintenance of good government is cause 
for thankfulness. If the true, solid, honest 
portion of the people now aroused to the 
dangers that threaten us, will persevere in 
their demand for upright and efficient rulers, 
and use their best endeavors to purge the 
machinery of government from the corrup- 
tion and misrule that so largely prevails, we 
believe that this year upon which we are just 
entering will be marked by returning pros 
perity, and a better feeling will spring up in 
those portions of our beloved country which 
have so long been agitated by contending 
factions. 

Asa people whose lives and testimonies 
are in favor of peace and good will, Friends 
cannot stand aloof or separate themselves 
from the consequences that a good or bad 
government entail. 

Righteousness exalteth a nation, is the 
testimony of Scripture, and the upholding of 
government, based upon right and justice for 
all, is a religious obligation which the Chris- 
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tian people of this Jand, as faithful stewards 
of the manifold gifts of God, must accept, if 
the problem of self-government is ever 
worked out to its entire fulfillment. 


—_————-—<2—————— 


Goop Nrws FROM THE OrRIENT.—The 
friends of enlightened liberty and of peace 
throughout the world will rejoice at the news 
which reaches us from Constantinople as the 
old year passes away. The adoption of anew 
and liberal constitution by the rulers of the 
Turkish empire marks a new era of justice 
and of progress for that state, so long given 
over to absolutism, and may be the means of 
reconciling the provinces which have lately 
been desolated by war, by asturing them of 
such a sweeping reform of the whole govern- 
mental system of the Porte as will remove 
every grievance. 

In the spring of 1876, the absolute ruler of 
the Ottoman empire, Abdul Asiz, was de- 
posel for his errors, his negligence or his 
vices ; in the summer his insane or imbecile 
successor, his nephew, Mohammed Murad, 
was also dethroned, and now as the year of 
great events closes, Abdul Hamid, the pres- 
ent Sultan, proclaims a new and liberal con- 
stitution, by virtue of which he enters the 
ranks of constitutional and responsible rulers. 
How much this important step is in conse- 
quence of the pressure brought to bear upon 
the Turkish authorities by the representa- 
tives of European nations now gathered at 
Constantinople, and how far it is due to the 
moderation and enlightenment of the new 
Sultan, we cannot fully know, but much 
anxiety will be felt that the Mahommedan 
subjects of the empire may quietly acquiesce 
in a change so advantageous to their Chris- 
tian fellow-citizens. 

It is provided by the new Turkish consti- 
tution that the empire is indivisible, and that 
the Sultan is Caliph of the Moslems and 
Sovereign of all the Ottomans, having the 
same prerogatives as the constitutional sov- 
ereigns of Western Europe. The liberty of 
the people is assured. Islam, though the re- 
ligion of the state, is to have no theocratic 
character ; religious privileges and the free 
exercise of public worship by these of other 
faiths being guaranteed. Liberty of the press 


and freedom of education are granted, and 
primary education is to be compulsory. The 
rights of association and of petition are ac- 
corded, and all irdividuals are to be equal in 
the eyes of the Jaw. The functions of tri- 
bunals are defined, and legal. proceedings are 
to be public—al] judgments being published, 
and the rights of defence recognized. 

Two legislative bodies will be instituted—a 
Chamber of Deputies and a Senate—which 
will receive messages from the Sultan, and 
have the freedom of voting and expressing 
opinions. Laws are to be submitted to the 
Chamber of Deputies, revised by the Senate, 
and then will require the Imperial sanction. 

“ There is in all this,” says the Press, “the 
element of free government. It will take 
time, of course, to get the machine into good 
working order, but if these reforms be carried 
out £ultan Abdul Hamid, the thirty-fifth of 
all the Turkish sovereigns of the House of 
Othman, who founded the Empire, will rank 
in history as the most illustrious of his race. 
He is now only thirty-four years old.” 

The Tribune characterizes the constitution 
as almost as liberal as that of Belgium or of 
Sweden, and more liberal than those of the 
Russian and Spanish governments, and be- 
lieves that if it could be carried into effect, 
it would fully satisfy the Christian subjects of 
the Porte, but fears the antagonism of the 
spirit of Islam. It is deemed certain, either 
that this constitution will be ignored and 
evaded, or that Moslem orthodoxy must be 
greatly modified, hearing no more likeness to 
the original faith than Protestantism to the 
Church of Rome. The former of these alter- 
natives is, perhaps, the most probable; but 
we may hope that we have now seen the 
dawning of an era of progress for the Orient. 





DIED. 


HALLOCK.—On the 18th ult., at his residence in 
Somers, Westchester county, N. Y., by a kick from 
a horse, Wm. J. Hallock, son of David Hallock, in 
the 34th year of his age; a member of Amawalk 
Monthly Meeting. 


MERRITT.—At Poughkeepsic, N. Y., the 22d of 
Twelfth month, 1876, Hannah K., wife of Wm. T. 
Merritt, in the 75th year of her age. Her disposi- 
tion was remarkable for uniform sweetness, and her 
life so free from guile that there was no sense of 
condemnation to disturb its peaceful close, but her 
day ended as sets the sun with a halo of light 
around it, giving promise of a glorious morrow. 
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THOMAS.—On the 27th of Twelfth month, 1876, 
in the 73d year of her age, Rebecca W. Thomas ; 
a member of Philadelphia Monthly Meeting (Race 
street). 


WOOD.—At his residence, Newtown, Bucks coun- 
ty, Pa., Eleventh month 16th, 1876, Hiram Wood, 
aged nearly 54 years; a member of Wakefield 
Monthly Meeting. 

His was an inoffensive and peaceful life. Honest, 
industrious and reliable, he was faithful in perform- 
ing the duties entrusted to his charge. 





THE FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, 


Strange as it may seem, the Franklin Insti- 
tute was founded not by a mechanic, but by 
a counting-house clerk. The story is well 
told by Frederick Fraley and will bear many 
repetitions. He says, in speaking of the or!- 
gin of the institute: “In the fall of 1823 
one of those casualties which overturn occa- 
sionally business establishments had fallen 
upon a firm engaged in the manufacture of 
fire engines, to whom the uncle of Mr. Sam’! 
V. Merrick (the late honored and esteemed 
John Vaughan) had loaned a considerable 
amount of money, and for which he had been 
obliged to take the property of the firm. 
Mr. Vaughan made several unsuccessful 
efforts to sell the property so acquired, and 
at length, in despair of getting anything out 
of it, suddenly said to his nephew one morn- 
ing: ‘Sam, how would you like to be a 
mechanic?’ The youthful clerk responded, 
‘Uncle, I am willing to do anything you 
may recommend ;’ and behold, by a speedy 
transformation the clerk changed into a 
machinist ! Mr. Vaughan immediately formed 
a partnership between his nephew and the 
late John Agnew, and the firm continued for 
many years in existence, with very favorable 
results. But Mr. Merrick in his new voca- 
tion soon found that he was not a mechanic, 
and needed information and instruction to 
make him one. At that time there existed 
in Philadelphia an association of mechanics, 
which met at short intervals for-the considera- 
tion of mechanical and scientific subjects, 
and for mutual improvement by conversation 
and discussion. Mr. Merrick sought to be- 
come a member of this body, obtained a nom- 
ination, but, to his mortification and chagrin, 
was black balled. He was in almost daily 
intercourse with the gentlemen who proposed 
him for membership, and the subject of his 
rejection was freely spoken of. This friend was 
the late William Kneass, of Philadelphia, 
then a copper-plate engraver, an artist of 
much repute and merit in those days, and 
afterwards the engraver and die-sinker in the 
Mint of the United States, which honorable 
and resp nsible office he filled for many years. 
In one of these conferences Mr. Kneass said, 
jestingly: ‘Why don’t you get up a new 
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was said in jest, our young friend too 
heart, thought over it, and finally called on 
Mr. Kneass, and exacted from him a prom; 
that he would attend a meeting for the 
pose. of considering such a project, 
Merrick accordingly called such a meet 
to be held at the hall of the American Philp. 
sophical Society, but no one attended, He 
renewed his call for another meeting, with 
the same result, and then having called Mp 
Kneass and remonstrated with him for hig 
desertion. that gentleman said, ‘If you ay 
really in earnest about the matter I will tj 
you who will help you,’ and he then narrated 
to him the history of an abortive attem 
made some time before by Professor Willian 
H. Keating, of the University of Pennsy}. 
vania, to establish an institution somewhat 
like that which had been conceived by Mr, 
Merrick. Mr. Keating cordially entertained 
Mr. Merrick’s project, and a meeting wa 
convened at which the following gentlemey | 
attended: Samuel V. Merrick, Thoma 
Fletcher, Matthias W. Baldwin, David f, 
Mason and Oran Colton. A committee wa 
appointed, consisting of some of those prep 
ent, and of others selected outside who wen 
supposed to be willing to unite; and Jamg 
Ronaldson, Samuel R. Wood, Samuel Y, 
Merrick, M. T. Wickham, W. H. Keating 
Thomas Fletcher and James Rush were 


institution to suit yourself? =] this 
it 


pointed to draught a plan of organization * 


constitution, ete, etc. The preparation 
these details was confided to Mr. Merric 
and he states that, when he presented them 
to Mr. Wood, he said: ‘Thee need not read 
them ; I am perfectly willing to adopt thems 
but thee cannot succeed in establishing 
institute’ Mr. Wood then described to him 
certain professional jealousies which he 
were prevailing in the city; and if eithe 
side joined Mr. Merrick in carrying out hit 
plan, it would be sure to be attacked by 
other, and thus inevitably become partisan if 
its character. The small meeting was agai 
convened, the plan approved, and Meserm 
Merrick and Keating, nothing daunted, pre 
pared to carry it into execution. The 
to their aid Dr. Robert E. Griffith and George 
Washington Smith, Esq., who happily st 


survives to share in the glory of this anni 


versary. And these four young men, taking 
the Philadelphia Directory in their handy 
selected from it the names of some 1,200 # 
1,600 citizens, whom they thought might 
possibly take an interest in such a work, ant 
invited them, by circular letters, to attend 


meeting to be held at the County Court 


house, at Sixth and Chestnut streets, on 
evening of the 5th of February, 1824, whel 


and where the long-cherished project was 
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be submitted for final approval.” It was ap- 
proved and long years of usefulness and 
success have been the result. True, there 
was a period, a period, too, which extended 
over quite a number of years, when on ac- 
count of a lack of sufficient funds to continue 
the work of the organization, all of its de- 
artments became much depressed. In 1836 
the institute made the purchase of the Old 
Masonic Hall on Chestnut street for $111,500. 
This proved an unfortunate ventureand loaded 
it down with debt. The institute, however, 
never occupied the building, and in time lost 
all right of possession. The great financial 
crash of 1837 completely crippled the body, 
and until 1863 its finances continued at such 
a low ebb that action of any kind was almost 
impossible. In 1864 an amendment to the 
charter was obtained allowing the managers 
to pay off the old debt by selling stock, and 
by this means about $30,000 were raised. 
This was the time when William Sellers was 
chosen president, and Professor Henry Morton 
was elected secretary. Up to this date the 
attendance at all meetings was exceedingly 
small, and the general business was in a 
decidedly Wrooping state, but under Mr. Mor- 
ton there was a considerable revival of inter- 
est, as he made his lectures so entertaining 
as to attract hundreds not connected with the 
institute. But, notwithstanding its brighten- 
ing prospects, the institute still labored under 
its burden of debt; only the most pressing 
repairs were attended to, and improvements 
were not thought of. At the exhibition held 
in 1858, and also at some prior ones, it was 
found necessary to take up subscriptions 
among members in order to pay premiums 
and procure medals. But, notwithstanding 
all these financial troubles, the lectures which 
had been inaugurated in 1824 were continued 
twice a week, and before fair audiences. 
Among the lecturers were James P. Espy, 
the discoverer of the law of storms; A. D. 
Bache, afterwards chief of the Coast Survey ; 
John F. Frazier, for many years professor of 
natural philosophy at the University; Dr, 
Robert Hare, inventor of the oxyhydrogen 
blowpipe, and many others whose reputations 
have lived after them. The institution was 
originally provided with a complete set of 
philosophical and chemical apparatus, but 
during the “ dark days” these became, from 
use and neglect, very much dilapidated. All 
the legitimate work of the institute languished 
for want of money to carry it on. The 
library was also much neglected, as there 
was not enough shelf-room, and it was not 
well arranged. The instruments became al- 
most useless, as there was no money to keep 
them in proper condition, and for a long time 
the reflecting pyrometer reflected nothing 
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but dust and rust, spiders spun their webs in 
the aurora tubes, and mice made their nests 
in the forsaken batteries. In 1864, when the 
change of charter was obtained and the 
$30,000 raised, the prospect began to brighten, 
and as at last there seemed to appear some 
way out of the woods, the members were al) 
aroused to individual effort on behalf of their 
organization, and during the next ten years 
the interest was steadily maintained, but it 
was not until the twenty-seventh exhibition, 
held in the fall of 1874, by which $52,000 
was made, that the institute fairly entered 
upon the brilliant career which now seems 
destined to light its future. The old debt is 
now virtually wiped out, and after paying for 
all the much-needed improvements there will 
still remain a very good sum for a basis for 
an endowment fund.—Abridged from The 
Press. 


oe 
For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
THE POST IN GREENLAND. 


In Greenland, awaiting tidings from home, 
we listen not for the welcome sound of the 
postman’s horn or the shrill noise of the 
steam-whistle to announce the arrival of the 
expected mail. 

We are not able to calculate the exact 
minute when its coming will either delight or 
disappoint us. In hopeful expectation we sit 
upon the rocky coast, contemplating the sea 
spread out at our feet. We gaze at the snow- 
covered islands that seem to protect and de- 
fend the shore which they surround. We 
notice the distant horizon where groteaque ice 
masses are deli: eated in the clear blue atmos- 
phere, and watch other huge masses that be- 
deck the mirror of the ocean, and which are 
gently rocked hither and thither by the undu- 
lating sea. 

Finally our eyes rest upon the long blue 
strip which we observe in the farthest dis- 
tance. This is a channel in the ice. There, 
in this chanvel, our attendant directs us to 
notice two little black points, which seem to 
approach, but soon the surrounding ice ob- 
scures them from our view. Again they ap- 
pear. Now we observe the uniform, regular 
movement of an oar (Pagai). The colony 
upon the strand also notice this signal. Imme- 
diately we hear the rejoicing and joyful 
shout, “ Paortuk! Paortuk!” (the Post! the 
Post!) 

Old and young rush out of the huts, in 
order to greet the arriving boat. While it 
approaches, the Guesneaten sitting in it 
reaches the oar high up for a signal that a 
ship has arrived in Greenland. 

When the “ Rajak” (boat) reaches the 
coast, it is drawn upon the land, and those in 
the stern bring forth the letters and packets. 
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In this manner the mail is forwarded all a 

























































































summer night induced him, however, to com ( 
along the coast of this country just as securely | tinue his way. He fell asleep, his hut the f 
as by a steamship line, turned over, and he lay with his face dow, whole o 
Only the best Rajak captains are employed |“ Two quick blows with the oar,” said}, most to 
for post-carriers. The distance from one sta-|‘‘and I was 1ight again, and slept no mor, dipping 
tion to another is generally from sixty to | That left me clear.” territory 
ninety miles. For such a journey thecap-} With these bold and hardy people mug — 
tain receives a sum equal to five dollars and | occurrences are the order of every day, ened 
some black ship “hardtack” ; occasionally, | are never mentioned, and are not regarded a Ar _ 
also, a piece of raw seal fat. The postman|anything extraordinary. The  inquisiting any eel 
everywhere finds fresh water, and in good|traveler, only by continual questioning, = | 
weather travels daily thirty or thirty-six | brings them to notice. ——, 
miles. Sometimes, without allowing himeelf| The light, fragile boat to which the Greg, ¢ a 
any rest, he can make sixty or seventy miles. | lander trusts his life and his letters ig g Mis - is 
Where he finds inhabited huts, he depends | pretty and delightful a vessel as one canig§ .: ee : 
upon the hospitality of his countrymen, who | agine to himself. It affords the eye a ples = re 
willingly assist him. In case of necessity, |ant sight when the good captain leaves th Pi nkes 
his sharp arrow can obtain a diver, which he | shore, to see the harpoons and arrows swing. Theee e 
devours raw. ing through the atmosphere, announcing tha both in 
If weariness or the approach of night com- | he has made his journey without interruption, to justi 
pels him to go upon lad before he reaches} The courage and valor of these Greenland a of 
an inhabited place, he draws his boat upon | ers, when equipped for seal-catching, biddj P The 
the first suitable island, so high upon the | the ocean defiance, is not far surpassed by thy ass # 
strand that the floods cannot reach it. For, | knights of the middle ages. ™ : 
should his vessel be carried away by the) Any one who, from the deck of a ship com 
waves, he must surely become a prey to star-| watches the motion of his light vessel, Englat 
vation. playing with every wave, rises and falls, of Ohi 
To prevent his light boat, which is made | hastily vanishes from the eye, desires tofok§ and pi 
out of seal-skin, from being carried away by | low it far out upon the endless ea, insteadd— Jakes 
a suddenly rising storm he places a heavy | being fettered in his wooden or iron colosam,§ their 0 
stone upon it. J known 
In the summer he seeks a couch upon the i ondags 
cliffs; in winter, in the snow. When he de- INDIAN NAMES. dots, | 
sires to make himself especially comfortable,| The Public Ledger in connection wil There 
he builds, by means of stones carried thither, | remarks upon naming a new Territory giva— those 
a parallelogram, about a foot high, and about | the following condensed facts in Indian§ ant, 
the breadth of his body, stuffs snow or weeds | history : quite : 
in the crevices between the stones, and then| Leaving out a few exceptional isolatl§ many 
lays the “ Rajak,” up-side down, over this. | bands of Indians, the aborigines of that paw® would 
One end of the structure remains open. | of the territory of the United States eastwanl® ast ¢ 
Here he crawls in and obtains a few hours’ | of the Rocky Mountains have been classified  jzod 
sleep, from which he awakens invigorated for | into six great ethnological groups or familia® settle 
the prosecution of his fatiguing journey. of tribes united by analogies of language and | 
When two drivers accompany each other | These great groups are the Algonquins, Ito in N 
they consider it unnecessary to go upon land | quois, Dakotas, Apalachians, Shoshones eric 1 
in order to rest. Achfalaques. Certainly their names shou our g 
Should the weather be fine, they seek pro- | occupy dignified positions in our geography Th 
tection among the islands, lay the oars across | Only two, however, have that sort of recogni of th 
over the Rajaks, near themselves, and fasten | tion. Win 
them to each other with a strap of leather.| The Apalachian name is the generic the ] 
In this way sleeping, leaning shoulder to|of the great range of mountains extendi T 
shoulder, they drive slowly around, and enjoy | from New Hampshire to Georgia, known i band 
the same refreshing slumber that we do in| Pennsylvania and Virginia as the Alleghs saws 
our beds. nies, and Dakota is preserved geographically) ern | 
An old Greenlander, Stephens, who served |in the Territory and future State of thal T 
as a guide, had distinguished himself in his} name. The other four, however, are thus mal 
youth as a bold seal-catcher and Rajak-| unhonored in that way, and yet two of them Ari: 
driver. occupy a large space in the early history of T 
He told us he had made a trip of sixty | what are now the United States. These am 
miles in seventy-two hours. Toward the end | the Algonquins and Iroquois. The Algonquill T 
of the journey he felt fatigued. The beauti-| tribes or nations occupied the Atlantic coast tion 


ful weather, the still, clear, unusually mild | east of the Alleghanies, from North Carolina 
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-both in numbers and in extent of territory, 
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to the Gulf of St. Lawrence, nearly the 
whole of Canada—(westward at one point al- 
most to the Rocky Mountains), and then, 
dipping southward again, they covered the 
territory now embraced within the States of 
Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin and 

rtions of Ohio, Missouri, Kentucky and 





















THE CRUSE THAT FAILETH NOT. 
“It is more blessed to give than to receive.”—Acts xx, 35. 


Is thy cruse of comfort wasting? rise and share it 
with another, 

And through all the years of famine it shall serve 
thee and thy brother; 

Love divine will fill thy storehouse, or thy handful 


T ll renew 


for their tribes or nations were numerous. 
Among them were our own Lenni-Lenape 
afterward and now called “ Delawares’’), 
eaten Ojibwas or Chippewas, Mohegans, 
Miamis, Illinois, Ottawas, Kaskaskias, Nan- 


For the heart grows rich in giving; all its wealth is 
living grain ; 

Seeds which mildew in the garner, scattered, fill 
with gold the plain. 

Is thy burden hard and heavy? do thy steps drag 


ticokes, Powhatanese, Pottowatomis, Sauks wearily ? 
and Foxes, Kickapoos, Blackfeet, Salteurs, | Help to bear thy brother's burden, God will bear both 
it and thee. 


Piankeshaws, Weas, Crees and Menominees. 


These are not all, but surely there are enough, | yumb and weary on the mountains, wouldst thou 


sleep amidst the snow? 

Chafe that frozen form beside thee, and together 
both shall glow. 

Art thou stricken in life’s battle? many wounded 
round thee moan; 

Lavish on their wounds thy balsams, and that balm 
shall heal thine own. 


to justify recognition in the superior geogra- 
phy of the country. 

The name of the great and influential Iro- 
uois group is entitled to similar recognition. 
his group occupied New York and Pennsyl- 
vania west of the Alleghanies, part of New 
England, west of the same range, nearly all 
of Ohio, portions of Kentucky and Virginia, 
and part of Canada on both sides of the 
Lakes and the St. Lawrence. The names of 
their once warlike tribes or nations are well 
known—the Senecas, Oneidas, Cayugas, Oa- 
ondagas, Mohawks, and originally the Wyan- 
dots, and for some time the Tuscaroras. 
There are two or three bands in addition to 
those just mentioned, but they are unimport- 
ant. The Iroquois, although so warlike, at 
quite a recent period, that they had conquered 
many of the Algonquin tribes and possibly 
would have mastered all of the aborigines 
east of the Rocky Mountains, are now civil- 
ized and (except the Wyandots) peacefully 
settled as an agricultural people in Southern 
and Western New York, and a few of them 
in Northwestern Pennsylvania. Their gen- 
eric name is entitled to a dignified place in 
our geography. 

The Dakota group included all the bands 
of the Sioux tribe, and the Iowas, Omahas, 
Winnebagos, Pawnees and Osages west of 
the Mississippi river. 

The Apalachians included the tribes and 
bands of the Muscogees (or Creeks), Chica- 
saws, Choctaws and Seminoles of the South- 
ern States. 

The Shoshones embrace the Apaches, Co- 
manches, Utes, Diggers and Snakes of the 
Arizona, New Mexico and Utah region. 

The Achfalaques included the Cherokees. 


Is the heart a well leftempty? None but God its 
void can fill; 

Nothing but a ceaseless fountain can its ceaseless 
longings still. 

Is the heart a living power? Self-entwined, its 
strength sinks low; 

It can only live in loving, and by serving, love will 
grow. 7 

EvizaBeTa Curves." § 
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HERE AND THERE. 


They pray the best who pray and watch, 
They watch the best who watch and pray ; 
They hear Christ’s fingers on the latch, 
Whether He comes by night or day; 
Whether they guard the gates and watch, 
Or, patient, toil for Him and wait, 
They hear His fingers on the latch, 
If early He do conie, or late. 
Hopper. 
apni Milita 
Blessed are they who see, and yet believe not! 
Yea, blest are they who look on graves, and still 
Believe none dead ; who see proud tyrants ruling, 
Ana yet believe not in the strength of evil :— 
Blessed are they who see the wandering poor, 
And yet believe not that their God forsakes them ; 
Who see the blind worm creeping, yet believe not 
That even tbat is left without a path. 
Leoroutp Scusrer. 





THE NEST. 


Under the apple-tree, somebody said, 

“ Look at that robin’s nest overhead ! 

All of sharp sticks, and of mud and clay— 
What a rough home for a summer day!” 

Gaunt stood the apple-tree, gaunt and bare, 

And creaked in the winds which blustered there. 
The nest was wet with the April rain; 

The clay ran down in an ugly stain; 

Little it looked, I must truly say, 

Like a lovely home for a summer day. 





THE searching out and thorough investiga- 
tion of truth is (or ought to be) the first, the 
primary study of man. 
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Up in the apple-tree, somebody laughed, 

‘Little you know of the true home-craft. 

Laugh, if you like, at my sticks and clay ; 
They’ll make a good home for a summer day. 
May turns the apple-tree pink and white, 

Sunny all day, and fragrant all night. 

My babies will never feel the showers, 

For rain can’t get through these feathers of ours. 
Snug under my wings they will cuddle and creep, 
The happiest babies awake or asleep,” 

Said the robin mother, flying away 

After more of the sticks and mud and clay. 


Under the apple-tree, somebody sighed, 

‘Ah, me, the blunder of folly and pride! 

The roughest small house of wood or clay 

Might be a sweet home for a summer day. 

Sunny and fragrant all day, all night, 

With only good cheer for fragrance and light; 

And the bitterest storms of grief and pain 

Will beat and break on that home in vain, 

Where a true-hearted mother broods alway 

And makes the whole year like a summer day.” 
—H. H. in St. Nicholas for October. 













DESTRUCTION OF FORESTS. 


The ancient Greeks used the word dendro- 
kopeiy, literally, ‘‘ to cut down the trees,” to 
denote the utter ruin and devastation of a 
country. They were wise men, for by the 
cutting down of the forests, more than by 
any other cause, many of the most densely 
peopled regions of the Old World have been 
reduced to deserts. Palestine, when the He- 
brews took possession of it, was a land of 
rivulets and fountains, being thereby distin- 
guished from Egypt, which must be “ watered 
by the foot.” In the palmy days of the 
nation this territory, not as large as the State 
of Massachusetts, supported in plenty a pop- 
ulation of at least five million, where now not 
more than two hundred and fifty thousand 
find a scanty subsistence. Even the con- 
quests of the Assyrians did not permanently 
reduce the population, for under the Roman 
rule it was still densely peopled; but during 
the wars which followed the revolt under 
Vespasian and Titus the Romans systemati- 
cally cut down, not merely the fruit-trees, but 
the forests, and in the course of a few gener- 
ations the greater part of the country was re- 
duced to the almost waterless desert which it 
now is. The channels of the rivulets still 
remain, but they are dry ravines, except 
directly after a rain, when they become roar: 
ing torrents, the only exceptions being those 
streams whose sources lie high up among the 
wooded heights of Lebanon. Greece tells 
the same story. In a large part of it the for- 
ests which once clothed the hill-sides have 









































historical renown are now but scanty brooks 
which a child may ford. The African shores 


the Roman Empire, have, from the same 
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cause, become not merely uninhabited 
practically uninhabitable by any except no, 
mads wandering from one scanty fountain to 
another. 


times, down to our own day, and all over the 
world. In Ceylon the forests have been ey 
down for coffee plantations, and more 
twenty years ago the loss of springs and fou, 
tains had grown to be a threatenin 
When two centuries ago, the Spice Islands fj] 
into the hands of the Dutch, they wep 
clothed with dense forests of spice beari 
trees. To increase the value of the mono 

the Dutch set about an indiscriminate dey. 
truction of the forests, and these islands were 
converted into arid deserts. Not many yeay 
ago the world was thrilled by the reports of 
the famine in the Cape de Verd Island. The: 
soil there is very light and porous, and re 
quires constant moisture as a condition of fer. 
tility. For many years the increasing lack 
of humidity was noticed. The river Soccori. 
dos, in Madeira, down which ship timber was 
formerly floated to the sea, gradually dried 
up until it became a mere rill, whose 
except at flood-time, could hardly be seep 
along its pebbly bed. The diminution of 
moisture was found to have kept equal pace 
with the destruction of the forests on the 
mountain sides, and the Portuguese Govern 
ment made laws prohibiting the cuttiog down 
of trees near springs and river sources. But 


long been destroyed; the famous fountains of 
antiquity now flow only in song, and rivers of 


of the Mediterranean, long the granary of 
























The same story is repeated in m 


wine culture was profitable, and the laws 
were powerless against immediate interest. 89 
the trees were cut down more and more; the 


springs failed, the fountains dried up, and 


drought and famine followed. Only a quar 
ter of a century agd the Danish island of 


Santa Cruz was a garden of fertility. The 


hills were covered with forests, and trees 
were everywhere abundant. A person who 
had formerly resided there recently revisited 
the island, and found a third part of it re 
duced to an utter desert. The planters had 
bared the island of its forests; the soil was 
gradually desiccated ; even the short, copious 
showers had ceased. The island of Curacna 
was, within the memory of living men, one 
of the most fertile and well-watered spots on 
the earth; “but now,” says Mr. Hou 

‘whole plantations, with their once beauti 

villas and terraced gardens, are nothing but 
an arid waste; and yet, sixty miles away, on 
the Spanish Main, the rankest vegetation 
covers the hills, ard the burdened clouds 
shower down abundant blessings.” The 
United States Commissioner of Agriculture 
in 1871 writes: “In Upper Egypt the rains, 
which eighty years ago were abundant, 
have ceased since the Arabs cut down the 
trees along the valley of the Nile toward 
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snap” extended over a wide surface ef our country. 
Above Manayunk (this city) the Schuylkill froze 
solidly across before morning, but not to a depth 
thick enough to bear skating. On the 10th naviga- 
tion on both the Delaware and Schuylkill rivers 
was impeded to a considerable extent. Skaters 
were on the Delaware river above Kaighn’s Point, 
and the ice strong enough to bear them about one- 
third the distance from the shore. On the 10th an- 
other fire occurred in Burlington, N. J.; some twen- 
ty-eight dwellings and four stables burned; loss 
variously reported at from sixty to one hundred 
thousand dollars. 

To go back to the 26th. The Schuylkill was re- 
ported to be closed its whole length. Some diffi- 
culty has been experienced at times through the 
month with our ferry-boats on the Delaware river. 

A few remarks as to the aggregate of the month, 
and we close. We have passed through a very cold 
month, being about five and three-quarters degrees 
below the average for eighty-seven years past. We 
give below the only years on our record, commenc- 
ing with 1790, equal to it, viz. : 

1815, 26 degrees. 1821, 26 degrees. 
1819, 26 ” 1832, 25 ss 


The United States Signal Service at Philadelphia 
reports its mean only 25 degrees, adding: “ The 
Schuylkill river has been frozen over since the 9th 
inst., and the ice is reported 13 inches thick in 
some places. Delaware river frozen over on the 
1lth, but soon after broke up.” Also, that “ Lunar 
halos were observed on the 23d and 27th insts.” 

From foreign exchanges we have the informa- 
tion that “it snowed lately in Constantinople, and 
the superstitious Turks were filled with dismal for e- 
bodings at a phenomena of such rare occurrence in 
their climate.” J. M. Extis. 


Libya and Arabia. A contrary effect has 
been produced in Lower Egypt from the ex- 
tensive planting of the pasha. In Alexan- 
dria and Cairo, where rain was formerly a 
rarity, it has since that period become more 
frequent.” —Appleton’s Journal. 


























Yer on my cheek I fee! the Western wind, 

And hear it telling to the orchard trees, 

And to the faint and flower-forsaken bees, 

Tales of fair meadows, green with constant streams, 
And mountains rising blue and cool behind, 

Where in moist dells the purple orchis gleams, 

And starred with white the virgin’s bower is twined. 
So the o’er-wearied pilgrim, as he fares 

Along life’s summer waste, at times is fanned, 

Even at noontide, by the cool, sweet airs 

Of a serener and a holier land, 

Fresh as the morn, and as the dewfall bland. 

Breath of the blessed heaven for which we pray, 
Blow from the eternal hills !—make glad 

Our earthly way! —John G. Whittier. 
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REVIEW OF THE WEATHER, ETC. 


FOR TWELFTH MONTH. 
A REMARKABLY COLD MONTH. 


| 1875 | 1876 
TEMPERATURES. | Deg. | Deg. 





Mean temperature of Twelfth mo., per! 

Penna. Hospital.......ccccccseceserceeees | 35.36| 26.89 
Highest point attained during month,| 

per Penna. Hospital......... ec cecees eee) 64.05 | 49.00 
Lowest point reached during month, 


per Penna, Hospital...........s0000 | 8.00 700 Philadelphia, First mo. 1, 1877. 
1875 | 1876 





RAIN. nches.|_ineles:! You sax the soul is nothing but the result- 


ant of bodily powers. Why then is my soul 
the more luminous when my bodily powers 
begin to wane? Winter is on my head, and 
eternal spring is in my heart. There I 
breathe at this hour the fragrance of the 
lilacs, the violets and the roses, as at twenty 
years. The nearer I approach the end, the 
plainer I hear around me the immortal 
symphonies of the worlds which invite me. 
It is marvelous, yet simple.— Victor Hugo. 


Total quantity for Twelfth month...) 5.16] 3.16 





MEAN TEMPERATURES. Deg. 





Average of the mean temperatures 0 : 

the Twelfth mo. for the past 87 yrs.|.........| 32.62 
Highest mean temperature occurring 

during that entire period, 1848......|..+«« eee} 45.00 
Lowest mean temperature occurring 

during that entire period, 1832.....] esse 25.00 


COMPARISON OF RAIN. 1875. | 1876. 








Total for the first six months of each 

JOA. rcrcercccccccccrcccccccsecccscsses cecees 16.81 | 20.66 
Total for the last six months of each 

FOAL. .cccceccccseee © secccccecccessescescececs 26.20 | 28.59 


Sum total for each year......... conneitil | 43.01 | 49.25 


We commence our notes by transcribing our “‘jot- 
tings down” as the month progressed. The first 
chronicling a matter far away, but none the less re- 
markable, On Nov. 8 Honolulu papers state “ There 
has been no rain for five months.” The evening of 
the 5t. will long be remembered on account of the 
terrible catastrophe of the burning of the Brooklyn 
Theatre, Brooklyn, N. Y. Accounts vary, but it has 
been estimated from 290 to 300 lives were lost, 
some sixty of whom their features could not be rec- 
ognized—in some instances identified by portions 
of their clothing, jewelry, &c. The 9th will be re- 
membered as a terribly cold day here. This “cold 


SENTIMENTAL religion is always dangerous 
—if for no other reason because so apparently 
harmless. 





NOTICES. 


CIRCULAR MEETINGS. 
First mo. 7, Frankford, Philadelphia, 3 P. M. 
Plymouth, Pa., 3 P. M. 
14, Centredale, Iowa, 3 P. M. 
Fallowfield, Pa., 2 P. M. 





QUARTERLY MEETINGS IN FIRST MONTH. 
First mo. 23, Western, at London Grove, Pa. 
5, Caln, at East Caln, Pa. 
Westbury, at New York. 
30, Concord, at West Chester, Pa. 
1, Purchase, at Purchase, N. Y. 
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ITEMS. 


Tue kindergarten system has been introduced into 
the Government schools for girls in China. 


Tue special correspondent of the London Zimes at 
Vienna reported on the 30th ult. that in the sitting 
of the Conference at Constantinople, on the 28th, it 
was agreed that the armistice should be prolonged 
until the 1st of March. 


Tue British Museum has lately received the col- 
lection of antiquities, chiefly Babylonian, which the 
late Mr. Geo. Smith purchased in Bagdad. The 
collection consis's of about 2,000 objects, among 
which area lion with the name of the Egyptian 
Shepherd King Set inscribed upon its breast, and 
tablets dated in the reign of King Belshazzar. 


Tue Suez Canal is now patronized by twenty- 
four regular lines of steamers, employing 234 
steamers of 509,447 tonnage. Classed by nationali- 
ties, the quota of England is 152 vessels of 350,273 
tonnage; France, 18 vessels of 112,624 tonnage; 
Holland, 15 vessels, of 36,585 tonnage; Austria, 18 
steamers of 29,227 tonnage; Italy, 10 steamers of 
15,218 toniage; Russia, 8 steamers of 13,386 ton- 
nage; Germany, 8 steamers of 11,386 tonnage; 
Spain, 5 vessels of 10,751 tonnage. 

Dr. ScHLIEMANN continues to make new discove- 
ries. In the tomb recently opened at Mycene, he 
found a large golden mask and an enormous breast- 
plate of gold. He also found the body of a man, 
wonderfully preserved, especially the face. The 
head wasround, the eyes large, and the mouth con- 
tained thirty-two fine teeth. There is, however, a 
difficulty about preserving the remains. There 
were also found fifteen brouze swords with great 
golden hilts—a mass of immense golden buttons 
splendidly engraved ornamented the sheaths of the 
swords; also two great golden goblets and a great 
quantity of other objects in gold, articles in earth- 
enware, a carved wooden box, several articles in 
chased crystal, ten large cooking utensils of bronze, 
but no traces of anything in iron or glass.—N. Y. 
Tribune. 


Tue bill to establish the Territory of Huron, 
which has passed the Senate, proposes to create the 
new Territory out of the northern portion of the 
present territory of Dakota. The present Territory 
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of Dakota contains 150,932 square miles, 
new Territory would have an area of abou 
square miles. It is to be a parallelogram, e 
from Minnesota on the east for something legs than 
four hundred miles to Montana on the west and 
from the British Possessions on the north two head 
dred miles to the boundary of the remaining Tors. 
tory on the south. Its population is estimateq at 
about 10,000 having received considerable acogs. 
sions by immigration since the taking of the lag 
census. It is said that one of the best farming re. 
gions in the United States lies in the proposed neg 
Territory. 


and the 


t 70,009 
Xtending 


Tue Emperor of Austria has greatly increased hj; 
populerity by spontaneously abandoning the priyj. 
lege hitherto enjoyed by Austrian Emperors, of 
having the Hapsburg estates exempted from taxes, 
The announcement was received with great enthy. 
siasm by the Finance Committee of the Reichsrath 
as bringing a considerable increase to the national 
revenue 

A Laxs Suors train going west broke through ay 
iron bridge at Ashtabula, Ohio, on the 29th ult. 
and all the cars, seven in number, were precipitated 
into the cr: ek, seventy-five feet below. The wreck 
was consumed by fire. There were about one hup. 
dred and seventy-five persons on the train; one 
hundred and twenty of these were killed—crushed 
burned, drowned, frozen. Of the remainder, may 
were severely injured and few escaped unhurt. 


METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS are now exchanged 
between twenty nations, having 371 stations, and 
of these the United states has 100 stations. Obser. 
vations are to be made hereafter by commanders of 
naval stations and commasding officers of vessels 
of war, according to a system agreed upon by the 
Meteorological Congress at Vienna, and the Govern. 
ments making such observations will then exchange 
their records. The iastructions soon to be issned 
will require that one meteorological observation be 
taken daily suitable for the preparation of synoptic 
charts, and embracing, when practicable, the atmes. 
pheric pressure, temperature, wind, rain, reading of 
the wet bulb thermometer, sea swell and weather, 
The observations will be taken at the same abso- 
lute moment in all parts of the globe, viz.: at 735 
A.M., Washington time. 


EEE, 


REVIEW OF THE MARKETS for the Week ending First month ist, 1877. 


STOCK MARKET. 
Reported by Howard W. Lippincott, 


Reported by J. H. 
Stock Broker, 201 Walnut place. | 
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CIOIB. .ccsecesncnsccecese coseseseseoeses 10674@ 1073, | Delaware avenue. vectives. - hes ‘bese ae 
Amer. Buttonhole S. M. Co.. 194@ a Subject to Market Auctuations. West Virginia, having in his possession 
U. 8. 68 81 ¢ steneeensseeernecasenees UT@@117%4 Butter—Choice grades scarce. | thirty-seven counterfeit $10 notes on 
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| PRODUCE MARKET—WHOLESALE. 


Commission Merchants, 248 No. 


| Live Calves, prime milch.. 7 @ 8 
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A new and excellently executed coun- 


Roberts & Bros., | terfeit $1,000 legal tender note has just 
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L. & R. L. TYSON, 


CARPETINGS. 
a caG YRMMNRt, GARE, too ONE-PRICE CARPET WAREHOUSE. 


Berlin zephyrs, American Zephyrs and a good| Window Shades, Oil Cloths, Mats, etc. 


assortment of fine yarns, also fine knit goods ia 
reat variety. Wool and French wadding and other ee eae ao 


waddings of best quality. Book muslins, tarletans, 
renadine, silk and cotton blonds and book muslin 
CALEB D, SHREVE, 
COUNSELLOR AT LAW, 








handkerchiefs. ; 
FRIENDS’ CAPS MADE TO ORDER. 


TRUNKS! TRUNKS! TRUNKS! No. 106 Market Street, 
BUY OF THE MANUFACTURER! CAMDEN, N. J. 


BUY OF THE MANUFACTURER! 


OUR MOTTO: “First-Class goods at low prices.” % M4 
ge WOOD 
fon] 





Trunks, Bags, Valises, Shawl, Shoulder, and Trunk 


Straps, Pocket- Books, etc., wholesale or retail. 
ORIENTAL TRUNK FACTORY, c B 
No. 818 Market Street, ¥, 
South side, half way between Eighth and Ninth. Oy 2 
Repairing promptly done, and goods called for and de- Ley? 


livered. Remember the number, 818, 818. Riatchley’s Standard Cucumber and Grafton Co.'s Pumps, with 
copper linings,old and new styles, and all valuable improvements. 
Manufacturing facilities greatly increased ; stock and assortment 
LARGE, prices SMALL. Visitors, Dealers and the Trade es- 
pecially, are cordially invited,when in town to the big Exhibition. 
to cal atale-ne. with rrices and terms. 


land see us or send for & 
C.G. BLATCHLEY, Manuf’r, 506 Commerce St.,Phila 


These Pumps can be seen at Centennial Exhibition, Agri- 
cultural Hall, Cor. Aisles 9 and N, Column Letter O, No. 10. 


4{reNt 








Cc. W. SLAGLE & CoO., 


FLOUR AND GRAIN 
7 


Commission Merchants, 
118 & 13 North St., Baltimore Md., 


Souter consignments of Flour, Grain, Seeds and all 
kinds of Country produce. Liberal cash advances 
made on shipments. 










TS double their money selling “Dr. Chase’s Im 
AGEN proved ($2) Receipt Book.” Address Dr. Chase’s 
Printing House, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


CHANDELIERS 








WE MAKE A SPECIALTY OF 


And Bracket Lamps. 
American and Imported Best Quality Silver- 
® ® Plated 
Key and Stem Winding Watches ; PLATE GUARANTEED 
Foreign an mestic 


Bronzes and Fancy Ornaments 


A. J. WEIDENER, 
36 S. Second Street, Phila., Pa. 


ENGRAVED FORMS 


MARRIAGE CERTIFICATES 

For persons marrying by FRIENDS’ CEREMONY, 
whether members or not. Fine parchment, in neat 
boxes. Price, $4.00; Filled up, $8.00 


INVITATIONS NEATLY PREPARED. 


FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION. 
706 ARCH ST., Philadelphia. 


ISAAC G. TYSON, 


PHOTOGRAPHER, 
240 N. EIGHTH STREET. 


Photographing in all its branches. Special atten- 
tion given to copying old pictures. 


Also repairing and warranting complicated 
and plain Watches and Clocks. 


SOLID SILVER AND PLATED SPOONS AND FORKS. 


OLD GOLD, SILVER and PLATINA taken in Exchange. 
ISAAC DIXON & SON, 1205S. 11th St., Phila. 


EV & RYT otf ot CG Seeds, Implements, Machi- 


nery, and Fertilizers. 
New Catalogue, 200 Illustra- 
FOR THE tions, mailed on receipt 10 cent 


stamp. 
FARM. “08: reek. 


KAUB, FRYMIER 
& EDWARDS, 


Successors to 
B. DORSEY & SON, 


China, Glass, and 
Queensware. 


OLD STAND, 923 MARKET STREET, 


Opposite New Post Office, 
Are offering great inducements to purchasers of 
FRENCH CHINA DINNER AND TEA SETS, 

Plaia and decorated, choice styles and superior quality. 
An extensive and varied assortment of . CHAMBER 
SETS, FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC GLASSWARE, plain 
cut, and engraved. Our stock has been carefully se ected 
and purchased for cash, enabling us to sell at the lowest 
eash prices, Especial care devoted to our retail depart- 
ment. Particular attention given to decoration of china 


WILSON & MILLER, 
and oy to order, in full sets or to match broken sets. 


Full line of latest styles and best makes of Silver-Plated 1210 Ridge Ave. ; 1211, 1213 Spring Gardea Street. 
Ware. PHILADELPHIA. 

















GREAT REDUCTION. 


25 PER CENT. IN PRICES OF 


AUNa dies 











FRIENDS’ 


AMOS HILLBORN & CO, 


FURNITURE, 
BEDDING, 
FEATHERS, 
BLANKETS, 
BED CLOTHING, &c. 
NO, 21 AND 23 NORTH TENTH STREET, 


Above Market, 


PHILADELPHIA. 
THE PENN MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE OOMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA, 
ASSHTS ACCUMULATED, $5,804,329.24. 


The Penn is a purely Mutual Company. All of its sur 
plus premiums are returned to the members every year, thus 
furnishing insurance at the lowest possible rates. A/l pol- 
icies non-forfeitable for their value. Endowment policies 
issued at life rates. Agents Wanted. Apply to H.S. 
STEPHENS, Vice-President, 921 Chestnut Stree, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


MUTUAL 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY) 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


No. 7O1l ARCH STREET. 
ASSETS, $134,957.36. 


ON EITHER THE MUTUAL OR OASH PLAN. 


Insures against Loss or a b a on Houses, Stores 
and other Buildings, limite tual, and on Fur- 
niture, Goods, ‘ares, Merehans ise, Lumber, ete. 


DIRECTORS: 
CALEB CLOTHIER, Girard Life Ins., 633 Chest. St. 
ALAN WOOD, Sheet-Iron, 519 Arch street. 
THOMAS MATHER, Lumber, Broad & Wallace Streets sts, 
T. ELLWOOD CHAPMAN, Fire Insurance, 701 Arch st. 
WILLIAM P. REEDER, 501 Commerce street. 
FRANCIS T. ATKINSON, Notions, 501 Market street. 
THOMAS E. BENNETT, Dry Goods, 112 N. Ninth street. 
CHAS. LIPPINCOTT, Soda Water Fountains, 925 Filbert st. 
SAMUBL W. JACOBS, Carriages, 617 Arch street 
WM. H. JONES, Agricultural Implements, 1621 Market st. 
SAMUEL 8. ASH, Upholsterer, 21 & 23 N. Tenth street. 
CALVIN TAGGART, 104 North ae Avenue. 


OALEB Ca bo ye, Pres. | & HOS. MATHE — 
V. Pres. » CHAPMA 


BARCLAY J. SMITH, 
INSURANCE 


(FIRE.) 


334 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Orderby Mail will receive atiention. 





Fifty es—30C Illustrations with See of thou- 
antes of the best Flowers and Vegetables in the d 
the way to ow them—all for a Two-Cent pos 
Printed in Gorman and English. 
Vick's Floral Guide—Quarterly, 25 cents a y; 
Vick’s Ploral and V 
in elegant cloth covers, Man 
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$1.10. A liberal discount to dealers, 








“ How to save reshingling—stop leaks effectual} 
and cheaply in roofs of all kinds, or lay new roofs” 
Particulars free to any one stating where bes. saw 
this. Goods sent to any part of the U.8 


ROOFS 


Fix your own roof: our materials are easily ap. 
plied with positive satisfaction. Prices low, 
Correspondence invited. 


Manufacturers of Slate and Marble 


MANTELS 


New designs, beautiful colors, matching carpets, 
trimmings or decorations in rooms. We have 4 
meee number set up in our warerooms for inspection, 

are selling at very low prices. Very handsome 
designs for $12, $18, $20, $22, and $25. Book of 
designs and price list forwarded on application. 

Your custom solicited. Call or write. 


W. Y. Slate Roofing Co. 
Contractors, 49 S. Front Street, Philadelphia. 


ROSE-BUDS IN WINT 


Pot a Specially prepared prep ee =, panies 


Eare Fae Buse 


for’ Aaa 
euler ee gene or ows = =F aig 
ta _Addiese HW DINGHE oe Ot % CONARD 


FRIENDS’ ALMANAC 


FOR 1877. 
LARGE AND POCKET SIZE. 


Just issued by Frienps’ Book Assootation. Con- 
taining a list of Friends’ Meetings and other 
Interesting and Useful Information. 





FOR SALE AT THE 


STORE OF THE ASSOCIATION, 
706 ARCH ST., Philadelphia. 


Price, 10 cents each. $1.00 per doz. 
Friends are 


requested to send in their orders. 









SEWING 
MACHINES. 


Liberal Terms of Ex- 
changefor Second-hand 
Machines of every des- 
i cription. . 

*‘DOMESTIC” PAPER FASHIONS. 
The Best Patterns made. Send 5cts. for Catalogue. 


Address DOMESTIC SEWING MACHINE CO. 
Acrents Wantep. “@O NEW YORK. 








By mail, 
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